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JOHN ALFRED BRASHEAR 
By R. G. Attken 

The death of John A. Brashear on April 8th brought grief to a 
far wider circle than that of his immediate associates and the friends 
in his own city; for he had to a most unusual degree the gift for 
friendship and was loved by all who knew him and held in high re- 
gard by thousands more who knew of him only thru his work and 
his kindly thoughtfulness for his fellow-men. He was the master- 
maker of lenses and mirrors for great telescopes and of prisms for 
spectrographs and spectroheliographs; but he was also "Uncle 
John," the best-loved man in Pittsburgh, and the man named by 
the governor and the editors of the state in 191 5 as Pennsylvania's 
foremost citizen. 

Eloquent testimony to the affection he inspired may be found in 
the many hundred letters and cards and telegrams which came to 
him on each recurring birthday anniversary — messages so numerous 
that it took him several days each year simply to read them all — 
and in the remarkable birthday party given him in Memorial Hall 
on November 24, 191 5. The vast hall was crowded with his friends, 
many of them world-famous, many others teachers and workers of 
Pittsburgh; "a table was heaped high with telegrams of congratu- 
lation — from the President of the United States, from men of science 
all over the world, and some from little blind children whom he had 
told about the stars." At this dinner a fund of $50,000 was raised, 
the interest to go to "Uncle John" as long as he lived and after that 
to be used "to carry on, not to take the place of," the great work he 
had begun. 

His life story has been called a romance — "an inspiration and 
help to every boy or man who is interested in making the most of 
himself." Born in Brownsville, Pa., on November 24, 1840, he 
received a common school education in his native town, in an "or- 
dinary, two-roomed brick building," and at the age of sixteen be- 
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came an apprentice to a pattern maker in a steamboat building 
firm of the town. Four years later he went to Louisville, Ky., but 
after only a short stay there entered a rolling mill at Pittsburgh as 
a mill-wright. So far the record differs from that of thousands of 
other boys merely in dates, localities and occupations; the unusual 
part of John A. Brashear's story lies in the fact that, despite the lack 
of "opportunities/ ' he was not content to go on doing just ordinary 
work. His ambition, always, was to do whatever he undertook a 
little better than it had ever been done before; he had, indeed, many 
ideals to live for and to realize. As a mere child he had had a look 
at Saturn and at the Moon thru a street telescope, and his grand- 
father had taught him the names of the brighter stars and of the 
principal constellations; and even in these early days he had made 
up his mind that he would one day have his own telescope and know 
all it was possible to know about the stars. 

That is why he studied mathematics and physics and astronomy 
in the street-cars on his way to and from his work and at night 
after the close of his hard ten-hour day at the mill; that is 
why, on Saturday nights, when the mills had quieted down and the 
smoke had cleared away from the air, he spent long hours studying 
the stars from the cinder-covered river-bank near his home on the 
South-side. 

On September 25, 1862, he married Phoebe Stewart of Pitts- 
burgh, and found in his wife his chief aide and inspiration in all his 
plans and work in those early days and thruout her life. Together 
they literally built their own home, helped in the erection of the 
framework by friends from the mills, and the little workshop in the 
rear in which they built their first telescope and ground and figured 
its 5-inch lens. It took the spare hours of three years to complete 
this telescope, but not satisfied with it, the young mechanic at once 
began work upon a 12-inch reflector. The mirror was ready for sil- 
vering when it broke in his hands! But encouraged and assisted by 
his wife, he set to work without delay upon another, which was 
successful. 

Until 1880 Dr. Brashear, to give him the title worthily bestowed 
upon him by more than one university, continued his work at the 
mills and his studies at odd hours and his work at night in his own 
little shop. "In the ash-pit of the mill, men would gather about 
him at the lunch hour while on strips of sheet iron he chalked suns 
and moons and comets," and explained the laws that govern their 
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motions. He contributed notes and letters on astronomy to the 
papers, and Mr. William Thaw, then one of the trustees of the old 
Allegheny Observatory, is said to have remarked, "Young man, I 
have learned more astronomy from your letters to the papers than 
I have from a great many books." This statement is quoted by a 
writer in the current issue of the Review of Reviews with the com- 
ment that "this might be pondered by those who deprecate 'news- 
paper science'." He seems not to realize that if all "newspaper 
science" were of the order of those letters no one would deprecate it! 

It was due to the influence and assistance of Professor Langley 
and Mr. Thaw that Brashear was able to give up his mill work in 
1880 and open an instrument and optical shop of his own near the 
Allegheny Observatory. The work done here in the forty years 
since that date has made his name famous wherever optical instru- 
ments of precision are used or known. It is not my purpose to enter 
upon details of this work, for the story is familiar to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy. It will suffice to contrast that first lens and 
mirror, made by a mill-wright in his evening hours with his wife to 
help him, with such refractors as the 20-inch of the Chabot Observ- 
atory and the 30-inch of the new Allegheny Observatory, and with 
the great 72-inch reflector of the Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, B. C. — the second largest in the world — of which, 
after it has stood the searching test of nearly two years' active use, 
Dr. Plaskett speaks in terms of highest praise. Always the 
"apostle of infinite precision," the production of these splendid 
lenses and mirrors gave him keen satisfaction and it was a matter 
of special gratification to him that in these later years he was able 
to produce large mirrors truly plane to the 1 /20 of a wave-length 
of light. 

Many honors came to Dr. Brashear in his later years — honorary 
degrees from great universities, honorary memberships in scientific 
societies and the recognition, already referred to, as Pennsylvania's 
most eminent citizen. He served for two and a half years as Acting 
Chancellor of the Western University of Pennsylvania (now Pitts- 
burgh University), and was President of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 19 14. It was upon his initiative and 
chiefly thru his efforts, that the fund of $300,000 was raised with 
which the new Allegheny Observatory was built and equipped. At 
its dedication on August 28, 1912, Dr. Brashear referred to his early 
studies of the stars from the river-bank and said, "I resolved then 
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that whenever an opportunity offered, or if I could make one, I 
would have a place where all the people who loved the stars could 
enjoy them." It is to realize this aim that a telescope and a lecture 
room in the new Allegheny Observatory are specially reserved for 
the free use of the public. 

The honors that came to him sometimes troubled him. He used 
to say that he lay awake nights wondering what he had done to de- 
serve them; but the title "Uncle John," given him by the teachers 
of Pittsburgh, by mill-workers, newsboys and the children of the 
blind asylum, always delighted him. It is characteristic of the con- 
fidence and respect Dr. Brashear inspired that a number of years 
ago he was entrusted by an anonymous friend with a fund of 
$250,000, placed at his absolute disposal for the benefit of the school 
teachers of the city. He used the interest of the fund to enable 
teachers, in their vacations, to travel and attend the Summer 
Sessions of universities. It is good to know that arrangements have 
been made to continue this work indefinitely. 

On April 2nd, knowing the end was near, Dr. Brashear dictated a 

three-page document entitled "Directions for my Funeral Services." 

He asked that his body be incinerated "and afterwards placed in 

the urn with the ashes of my dear companion who has preceded me 

to the 'Summer Land.' We both 

" 'Loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night.' 

"The year of my passing can be cut on the marble tablet that 
covers the urn in the beautiful crypt under the Keeler dome of the 
Allegheny Astronomical Observatory." 

These directions have been faithfully followed. 

I cannot refrain, in closing this tribute to his memory, from 
quoting also the final passage of this unusual document: 

"As my last message to all my dear friends, especially to those 
who have helped me bear the burdens of others, who by their kindly 
words of advice, by monetary assistance, have sent a little sunshine 
into the dark places of earth, who trusted me as a brother, the one 
who made possible the great work of the educational commission, I 
leave my tribute of gratitude. To my associates in all my educa- 
tional work in the University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the Henry C. Frick Educational. Commission and its 
faithful secretary, to my associates in the Astronomical Observa- 
tory, who helped make it possible to open it to all; to the School for 
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the Blind, to the Newsboys' Home, to the Phoebe Brashear Club, 
to all, all, I leave my gratitude and trust that my humble efforts 
for human uplift will be far surpassed by those of my dear friends 
who have the religion of humanity in their souls. Such works pay 
the largest dividends of any investment known to 

"Yours faithfully and forever, 

"Uncle John A. Brashear." 



